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ESSAYIST. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
THE STRUGGLES OF FLESH AND SPIRIT. 


Mr. Editor,—In my last, I ventured to make some 
few remarks upon the mysterious union of soul and 
body, and upon that undefined aud undefinable sympathy, 
by which the spirit is so often influenced and directed in 
its operations, in an apparent independence of its earth- 
ly companion. This independence is but temporary.— 
For although the soul may escape from its prison in some 
happy moment, and wing its way amidst the glories and 
wonders of the upper world,—yea, may in its daring 
flight, scale the towering battlement of Heaven itself, 
and hang with mute and rapt entrancement upon the 
glimpse of that glory “which eye hath not seen,’’—yet, 
like the wandering Dove, it is forced to return, and once 
again folding its wings, to rest for awhile within the 
shelter of a tempest-tossed ark. 

Alas! this is not all; for the body, as if incensed at 
this effort of the sou] to throw off its shackles, redoubles 
its exertions to bind it down, and in its turn, ucts the 
part of entire independence. The trembling soul is 
bound anew, and carried whither it would not go, and 
made to feel. all the miseries of its slavery. We may 
faney that the Great Apostle felt the full horrors of this 
state, when he so pathetically expressed himself thus, 


— “the good that I would, that I do not!—and the evil that 


I would not, that Ido.” What pen can paint the strug- 
gles, the conflicts of such a state! The soul, enlighten- 
ed by the rays of divine intelligence, seeing and know- 
ing what is right, and ardently desiring to do it—know- 
ing equally what is evil, and struggling to avoid it—yet 
finds itself dragged by the power of the flesh far from 
the good—and forced into the tainted atmosphere of 
evil. Well has the Apostle described it as a war;—the 
law of the flesh warring against the law of the mind, 
and bringing it into subjection “to the law of sin,which 
is in the members.’? And - who is there, while thus op- 
pressed—while thus bowedsbeneath the overpowering 
sense of his weakness—his uttéx inability to do the good 
he knows, and desires to do,-—-wlte is there, that ex- 
claims not with the Apostle, ‘Oh, Wretched man that I 
am, who shall deliver me from fhe body of this 
death?’ 

I seek not to fling darkness and @oubt upon the path 
of any one. T would not throw the slightest shadow 
upon the brightness of hope’s cherubic smile. I would 
not breathe the mildew of despair into the bosom of any 
of all God’s creatures. Yet, 1 would say to all—there 
is much need of prayer,—of patience,—of humility,—of 
watchfulness. Your path is beset with dangers, and dif- 
ficulties. Trials and temptations must needs come; and 
it will require the whole powers of the soul, to stem the 
constant current that sets against you. Though the 
spirit may indeed be willing, yet the flesh is weak!— 
Whatever you may have heard, whatever you may have 
thought of the omnipotence of the mind, the time will 
come, when all its powers, however great they may be, 
will be found sinking beneath the pressure of earthly 
sympatiiies. 

Shall we then despair because we cannot trace these 
strange mysteries up to their hidden fount? Shall we, 
because we cannot lay bare the invisible links that con- 
nect the immortal spirit with its frail companion, sit 
down in hopeless supineness and think we can do noth- 
ing? God forbid! Know we not, that though weak and 
powerless in ourselves, yet can we “do all things 
through Christ’s strengthening us.” Let us then con- 
tend manfully with all our enemies. Let us ever stand 
upon the watch tower of defence; and, when we find 
ourselves ready to faint under the multitude of our dis- 


tresses, let us then look with full confidence of support, | 


to Him who hath declared that he will “be with us in 
six troubles and in the seventh will not leave us or for- 
sake us.” 

Oh! whose heart does not throb with the full swelling 
emotions of gratitude, when in the midst of darkness 
and doubt—in the season of his deepest despondency— 
when the dark waters are gathering around him—and 
every succeeding wave threatens to bury him beneath its 
cold and turbid mass,—whose heart does not leap with 
joy, as he hears whispered, in mercy’s gentlest tones, 
the peace inspiring promise,—‘‘Fear not! my grace shall 


be sufficient for thee?”’ B. H. R. 
CORRECTOR. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 


WHY DO YOU NOT PREACH FOR THE METHODIST 
PROTESTANTS? 


An elderly preacher, belonging to one of the Annual 
Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was 
recently sitting in a congregation of Methodist Protest- 
ants, when, after waiting beyond the usual time for the 
Methodist Protestant minister to come, it was feared he 
would not make his appearance. Such being the condi- 
tion of things, one of the members of the church very 
respectfully requested the Methodist Episcopal minister 
to favor the people with a sermon; who replied, ‘‘My 
dear brother, I dare not, they would scorch me”—mean- 
ing his brother preachers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church would “scorch” him; an operation which he did 
not deem it proper to undergo for the sake of other peo- 
ple not of his own community. Fora man to be ‘“‘scorch- 
ed” for his own good, or for the advantage of his own 
church, is quite a different thing from “scorching” for 
other folks, nobody knows who. Howbeit, the expect- 
ed preacher came, and he preached. Hope he will geta 
better memory or a new watch, or get married; perhaps 
a good wife could bring himintime. ‘People should not 
be kept waiting so.” 

Well, I was thinking of these matters to-day, and came 
to the following conclusions. 

Ist. The M. E. preacher did not believe he had a com- 
mission to preach to all who yould hear. 

2d. Or, he did not think he could do those poor souls 
any good. 

3d. Or, if he had such a commission, and did believe 
in his own powers, he Jacked christian charity. I will 
not say he had never read these lines:— 


‘In times like these, *twere well if people would, 
Well scrutinize their zeal for doing good.” 


He was certainly under the influence of some such 
sort of poetry. 

Without detailing other considerations, I think preach- 
ers of all denominations should help every inquirer to 
find, and to keep the way toheaven. But how shameful 
is the practice of sincerely bowing the knee and saying to 
Christ, ‘Hail king of the Episcopal Methodists!” Is not 
this as daring an abomination as that of the soldiers of 
the Roman governor, who cried out in derision, “Hail 
king of the Jews?” Now to refuse to fraternize with 
other christians, is to claim Christ as the king, exclu- 
sively, of our sect. This is to be scorched indeed, as with 
a brand of perdition! 

Some people really act towards others, as if they de- 
sired them to believe, that if they are not lost to all 
eternity, it shall not be the fault of these self-same some 
people. This remark is not made with any reference to 
the preacher alluded to: but, with reference to those 
who care less for the souls of secedent brethren, than 
they do for the veriest cannibal heathens in the Fomotest, 
parts of the earth. Are there such christians? Yes; men 


who will preside over missionary societies, and beg, and 
send money to convert the heathen who are perishine 
for lack of their knowledge and charity, while, all the 
while, they would not serve the members of Christ's 
body—even their next door neighbours in any way which 
might tend to the establishment of the secedent church. 
Such people are already scorched—we pray that the oint- 
ment of repentance may be applied to their burning zeal 
in good time! . 

What if that church of separatists is established—and 
every soul of them saved in heaven? Will you—you 
poor hailers of Jesus as the king of your sect! will you 
lose any thing? But suppose your uncharitable dealings 
cause the loss of any one, will you gain any thing? Well 
might one cry out—‘‘God send us a compassionate 
church.”’ S. 


CENSOR. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
WHO DOES, LET HIM TAKE. 


Mr. Editor,—Havinge a few leisure moments, I have 
concluded to spend them in making some observations 
upon a few points of general interest. 

With what shalt |commence? A great deal has been 
said in reference to the “‘ministerial office and duties.” 
One is ready to conclude, that, if our church could once 
obtain men, possessing the qualifications, &c. mentioned 
in the different éssays of ‘‘W.” upon this subject, then 
would we be placed upon immoveable ground, and every 
thing be secured that is desirable. But, sir, | appre- 
hend, if we succeed in filling the ranks of our itinerancy 
with men of acknowledged piety, talents, and enter- 
prize, and yet neglect to make suitable provision for their 
support, we shall fail to accomplish the great objects for 
which our Church was organized, 

We have spoken of provision for the support of the 
ministry. Ah! we have now touched a tender point.— 
May we not say we have touched the religious sensibili- 
ties of many professors? “What! pay preachers? Have 
a hireling priesthood? Support men for doing nothing 
else than devoting their whole time, talents, and life to 
the service of the Church? Shocking! Itis a hard say- 
ing, who can bear it?” So says the penurious wretch, 
who lives for himself, and to himself exclusively—Let 
him swim, he cares not who sinks.”? ‘‘We must,” (says 
this sort of religionists,) “have a fine preacher upon 
our circuit—in our station—he must be a scholar—he 
must be an argumentative, cloquent preacher,—one, 
who will command the respect of the world,—one, who 
shall make his appearance in the pulpit under cireum- 
stances formidable to the opponents of christianity: 
and, to do this, he should be a man of reading and study; 
aye, he should have a good library,—and besides, he 
should dress decently-—for nothing looks worse than a 
slovenly preacher.” And pray, Mr. Editor, where will 
the preacher get books; and wherewithal shall he clothe 
himse!f ard family, to suite the taste of these tasteful 
people? “Oh! out of his salary, to be sure.’? Salary: 
and whence cometh that? 

But to be serions,—for it is a serious subject. Wind 
and water will not become books, clothes, food. &e. for 
the accommodation of the preacher. If the circuit or 
station neglect to give the minister a competent sup- 
port, he must cither beg, starve, or decline travelling. 

A preacher turned beggar! What a pitiable sight! 
We have seen begging preachers: We pity the man en- 
gaged in such a work--we are wroth at the community 
he serves;—it is his misfortune, the people’s crime. 

A preacher starve!—Starve, too, in the midst of plenty? 
Is it possible, that after labouring and toiling for the 
spiritual improvement and profit of the people, they 


will suffer him to want the necessaries of life? Such a 
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people are a disgrace to the cause of religion. Chris- 
tianity is a system of liberality, and wherever it exerts 
an influence upon an individual or a community, it will 
excite the most liberal feelings, and prempt to benevo- 
lent actions. “To do good and communicate,” is a 
lesson taught to its votaries. It urges the principles of 
benevolence and liberality in the most forcible manner, 
while it enjoins the maintenance of the ministry, with 
sanctions the most sacred and solemn. Does it say, 
‘‘that he who preaches the Gospel should live by the 
Gospel?”,—it urges as a réason, labourer is worthy 
of his hire.” 

A preacher in want of money, clothes, and in a word, 
of whatever is comfortable, and yet preach comfort to 
the people? What a paradox! No man can be in a 
frame of mind to labour successfully among a people, 
while he finds on their part a shameful want of the 
principles of liberality and benevolence,—nay a total 
departure from justice itself. His mind is unavoidably 
led to one of two conclusions—either he is out of his 
place, or the people are unworthy of his services. If 
to the former, he wants confidence in himself,—if to 
the latter, he wants confidence in the people. In either 
case, it paralyzes his mind—it prostrates him and ren- 


ders him spiritless-—hopeless—and sad. 


A preacher ‘decline travelling,” when his services are 
required;—called for from a thousand quarters? No! 
Let him abandon the circuit that neglects to provide for 
his own and his family’s necessities. Let him shake off 
the dust of that city--town*-village, or neighbourhood, 
and turn his attention—devote his time—his talents— 
his strength to those, who are ‘‘worthy of their high 
calling and glorious hope.” There is no obligation, 
resting upon a man, to continue to Jabour without a 
prospect of support for His family. Nay, he is a trans- 
gressor, who thus acts: ‘For he who provideth not for 
his family, is worse than an infide], and denieth the 
faith.” 

But why, Mr. Editor, write upon a subject like this? 
And why so plain and pointed in our remarks? The 
answer will be found in the necessity of the case. What 
a pity that any should deserve such ‘“‘sharp rebuke!””— 
Men, who enjoy the privileges of an itinerant and un- 
stationed ministry, and yet are unwilling to give a just 
compensation for services rendered, are transgressing 
the law of Christ, who declares ‘“‘the labourer is worthy 
of his hire.” Their professions of religion are nothing 
less, than a burlesque upon common sense, and a slander 
on religion itself. What ought to be done in such cases 
where a community enjoys the privileges of a stated 
ministry, and will yet evince so little regard for chris- 
tian liberty as to withhold contributing to its support?—- 
Let the minister be removed, and hisservices be confined 
among those, who are willing to act according to the 

ecepts of the Gospel. But, let no minister in the M. 

. Church, act hastily. Let him report his deficiency 
and wants to the proper authority of the Church, and 
he then will be accommodated,—not at the sacrifice of 
principle and every thing else dear to an honourable 
mind, PLAIN TRUTH. 


From the New Methodist Mugazine. 


SOME REMARKS ON PUBLIC PRAYER. 

The dwelling so long on the interjection O! is not so 
common a fault, as some which have been mentioned; 
yet it is certainly an impropriety. It is true, it often 
has the semblance of peculiar awe and reverence of 
the Almighty; but it is only semblance, for it has been 
remarked, that persons who are jn the habit of spending 
their breath upon the O! are by no means more devoted 
to God, thafi those who do not; besides, as it is not so 
much the words we speak, or the manner in which we 
utter them, as the spirit and temper of mind from which 
they proceed, that is acceptable to God; so it is irra- 
tional to suppose, that the spirit of devotion is assisted, 
much less heightened, by dwelling for several seconds 
upon the O! as it precedes Lord, God, Jesus, &c. It is 
too formal and pompous for the simplicity of the gospel, 
and savours more of enthusiasm and pride, than of any 
thing which can be acceptable either to God or good 
men; indeed, it never fails to disgust sensible people, 
and cannot possibly answer any good end. 

Near akin to the above failing, is that of altering our 
natural tone of voice in prayer: there are some persons, 
whose voices are naturally cloar and pleasant, manly 
and becoming; yet alter and degenerate so much, when 
they pray, that did we not know the contrary, we should 
hardly judge them to be the same persons by their voice. 
Some affect a kind of solemn gruffness, which almost 
borders upon horror; others get into a sort of whining 
tone, which is still more disagreeable; and some there 
are who always lower their voice in prayer beneath its 
natural pitch, and these often get into the habit of pray- 

ing in a slow or drawling manner; while there are some, 
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who use an unbecoming familiarity in prayer, and there 
appears, both in their voice and expression, a kind of 
freedom, which plainly denotes their love to God is not 
sufficiently balanced with holy fear; indeed, in order 
that our voice and language, both in prayer and praise, 
may be becoming in the sight of God, and before good 
men, it should seem that the chief thing which is want- 
ed is, a deep sense of our wants, on the one hand, and 
of our obligations to the Lord on the other, for the 
mercies we enjoy. In this case, if our hearts are sorrow- 
ful, our voice of course will be suitably affected; and if 
our hearts are joyful; we can hardly help discovering it 
in our voice, which will naturally be more clear, lively, 
and strong, than at other times. But as nothing can 
supply the place of true simplicity in the estimation of 
Him, who looketh at the heart, so I cannot but consider 
every deviation from our natural tone of voice, or from 
our natura] mode of speaking, as a departure from true 
simplicity, and a species of enthusiasm, which we should 
do well. to strive against, until we have gained the 
mastery over these defects. 


CHURCH HISTORY. 


THE RISE OF AMERICAN METHODIST EPISCOPACY. 
NO. Il. 


In 1780, 24th April, a part of the preachers met in 
Baltimore, it would seem at the instance and under the 
special influence of Mr. Asbury. Shall not this confer- 
ence be considered to have been a preparatory one, as 
well as that which met the year preceding, at Mr. 
White’s? The regularly appointed conference, was ex- 
pected to meet at the Manakin town, in Virginia, on the 
Sth day of the next month, two weeks from that time. 
This second preparatory conference, was composed of 
about fourteen or fifteen young men, nine of whom at- 
tended the conference at Mr. White’s. To these nine 
were added Messrs. John Hagerty, Richard Garretson, 
Micajah Debruler, Joshua Dudley, Philip Cox, perhaps, 
John Tunnell. The Jarge minutes would lead to the 
supposition that the conference consisted of twenty-four. 
But there were at least five young men received on trial, 
which would make the number of acting members to be 
nineteen. The minute seems to be marked with uncer- 
tainty. It is obvious, however, that the whole number 
of the preachers as stated for the year 1780, is forty-two. 
In course that nineteen of them met in Baltimore;—we 
will say nineteen, in order to conform to the minute, 
and these nineteen ‘‘assumed”’ the power to “nullify” the 
proceedings of the regular conference;—of the thirty- 
two who met the preceding year, at the Broken-back 
church, in Virginia. 

Three questions were proposed and answered in ac- 
complishing this nullification, viz: 

‘Quest. 20. Does this whole conference,” [all these 
nineteen preachers,] disapprove the step our brethren 
have taken in Virginia? 

Ins. Yes. 

Quest. 21. Do we look upon them no longer as Method- 
ists, in connexion with Mr. Wesley and us, till they come 
back? 

ins. Agreed. 

Quest. 26. What must be the conditions of our union 
with our Virginia poe | 

Ins To suspend all thefr administrations for one year, 
and all meet together in Baltimore.” 

And was not this, the most absolute dictation? To us 
it has that appearance. 

Mp. Asbury’s influence must have been very consider- 
able, or he could not have succeeded in carrying into ef- 
fect, measures so inconsistent with the rights of the 
preachers. Under that influence afew of them ‘‘assumed”’ 
the right to act for the whole, in declaring him the gen- 
eral assistant and in awarding to him a degree of power, 
totally incompatible with American views of government 
of any kind. Under the same influence, another pre- 
peratory conference “assumed” the right to nullify the 
proceedings of a majority, and actually to declare the 
majority excluded from the fellowship of Mr. Weslev 
and themselves, unless they would submit to the dicta- 
tion of the minority, and show their obedience by a 
strict regard of that dictation for one year, and then pre- 
sent themselves at Baltimore, ready for further orders. 

The Virginians, although they had some disposition to 
assert their rights, were not able to resist the influence 
of Mr. Asbury, whose authority was already admitted 
by the preachers to the North. We read in Lee’s histo- 
ry, page 73, that Mr. Asbury “met with the preachers in 
Conference at Baltimore, as has been already mentioned. 
He then visited his brethren in Virginia, and attended 
the Conference at the ““Manakin town,” * * * and “had 
to exert all his powers, and to use al] possible prudence, 
in order to bring about a settled peace and union among 


all the preachers.’’ He might have said in order to bring: 

all the preachers into the state of submission, proposed and 

established by the eleven, at Mr. White’s. It would 

seem, that the Virginians could not perceive at first 

sight, the weight of the reasons assigned for making Mr. 

Asbury general assistant, and clothing him with absolute 

power. The eleven had said he ‘‘ought” to act in that 

capacity, because of his age. And how old was he? In 

1771, when he came to America, he was twenty-six. In 

1779, he was thirty-four. Virginians could not feel suf- 
ficient weight in thirty-four years, to justify the appoint 

ment. But the eleven had two additional reasons, or at 

the least, one additional reason, twice told, so as to seem 
to have had three. They said he ought to act as general 
assistant, because he ‘‘was originally appointed by Mr. 
Wesley.” Virginians knew, that Mr. Wesley, did not 
originally appoint him to act as genera! assistant, but as 
an assistant only, and as inferior to Mr. Rankin. But to 
guard against this exception, which appears to have 
been anticipated by them, they state the reason over 
again, and admit the truth of the case, as if it were a 
third reason, and say, ‘the ought to act as general assist- 
ant, because he was joined with Messrs. Rankin and Shad- 
ford, by express order from Mr. Wesley.” Virginians 
knew, that Mr. Wesley appointed one general assistant, 
and no more—Mr. Rankin; and that Messrs. Shadford 
and Asbury, were assistants to Mr. Rankin. They were 
not misinformed in respect to this matter. Mr. Rankin 
travelled at large himself, and appointed to Messrs. 
Shadford and Asbury, from year to year, their respective 
circuits and stations. As to the motive of Mr. Asbury, 
and those entering into his views, in aiding and sustain- 
ing him in these measures, by which he was daily gain- 
ing new accessions of power, we shall say nothing to the 
disparagement of his reputation. Mr. Wesley, had set 
the dictatorial example. Mr. Asbury thought it best to 
follow on in his footsteps;—and that he considered his 
course to be apostolical, his own journal bears ample tes- 
timony. But in view of the hg one of government, 
it is undeniably true, that he had not any other than an 
‘‘assumed”’ authority, to convoke and organize a confer- 
ence of twelve of the preachers, when the whole num- 
ber of them was forty-nine. And when it is considered, 
that this ‘‘assumplion”’ was intended to forestall the regu- 
lar conference, that was so soon to meet at Broken-back 
church, we are compelled to feel toward the measure, 
the greater objection. This unauthorized conference, 
had no right to appoint Mr. Asbury, general assistant. 
The writer of the minute seems to have been conscious 
of this, and the questions which were proposed and an- 
swered by the Englishmen in 1773, as well as thoee 
which were proposed and answered at Mr. Asbury’s con- 
ference, at Mr. White’s, were framed accordingly. 
When they had respect to the authority of the preachers, 
in the instance of 1773, and to the appointment of Ms. 
Asbury, in the instance of the Delaware conference; 
they were made to read thus. ‘‘Ought not the authority?” 
&e. “Ought not the doctrine,” &c. And ‘‘ought not 
brother Asbury, to act as general assistant in America?” 
As if it were a matter of doubt. And yet their decisions 
were acts of legislative purpose; and the question, which 
was intended to mark the extent of Mr. Asbury’s power, 


| is obviously imperative; as thus: ‘‘How far shall his pow- 


erextend? The conference which was convened in Bal- 
timore, consisting only of a part of the preachers, and 
obviously intended to forestall the depending conference 
at the Manakin town, had none other than an ‘‘assumed” 
authority to nullify the proceedings of the majority at 
Broken-back church. Nevertheless, things went on after 
this manner, and Mr. Asbury continued to gain such an 
ascendency over the South, as well as over the North, 
that as early as the year 1782, he had pretty well secured 
all that was necessary. ‘*The conference in the North,” 
says Mr. Lee ‘‘was of the longest standing, composed of 
the oldest preachers; it was allowed greater privileges 
than that in the South; especially in making rules and 
forming regulations for the societies. Accordingly, 
when any thing was agreed to, in the Virginia conference, 
and afterwards disapproved of, in the Baltimore confer- 
ence. it was dropped. But if any rule was fixed on at 
the Baltimore conference, the preachers in the South 
were under the necessity of abiding by it.’? With these 
things in view, we cannot be surprized, that the preach- 
ers were prepared by the year 1784, for the adoption of 
an episcopal form of church government so constructed, 
as to exclude the people and local preachers from their 
conferences, and secure to themselves and their success- 
ors, all power to Jegislate, and all authority to execute 
the discipline of their church. 


It is due to the lay brethren, to state, that all these 
matters were conducted by the preachers alone. The 
people had no part or lot in the matter. And we have 
no desire to bring them into view at thistime. But the 
bare insinuation, that the powers of the preachers had 
been “assumed,” seem to have provoked the Agent to ac- 
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cuse us with having alledged things against the ‘‘fathers” 
which we ourselves did not believe to be true;—we have, 
therefore, given this sketch, in order to shew to him and 
others, that the kind of “‘intrepidity” with which he has 
attempted tu impugn us, will not apply quite as well as 
he expected. Besides, a recollection of thése things, as 
they occurred at the commencement of the establish- 
ment of the Methodist Episcopal Church, will be useful, 
as we pass on through the remainder of our work. 


WATCHMAN. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
CAUSES OF REJOICING TO SOME OF OUR SELF- 
CONSTITUTED OPPONENTS. 


Just now, it would seem, there is a sort of simultane- 
ous movement, among some ministers of the M. E. C. 
in opposition to the new churches. We have heard of 
much zeal, and some denunciations, and buasting, in the 
favor of one side, and against the other—at camp meet- 
ings and in pulpits. Wherefore all this? For the edifi- 
cation of friends, or foes, to christianity? Are such do- 
ings witnessed in Methodist Protestant Churches? Cer- 
tainly they should never be. In one of our churches 
they never have been. Not railing for railing. Never: 
but, contrariwise, blessing. 

Why do not all the ministers and members of the M. 
E. C. rejoice, that some of their brethren are endeavor- 
ing to build up a church, which shall stand strong in its 
allegiance to Christ, independently of human authority? 
Why do they not rejoice that this church is so constitut- 
ed, as to be able to correct any misapprehensions of 
christian liberty—any errors of practice that it may have 
entertained? The new church is firmly founded on the 
ground of essential truth—all its principles are the in- 
spirings of christian liberty—it cares for its own good— 
and for the good of others. Why not bless this church? 
and help to establish it forever? 

Why rejoice when a fickle-minded brother leaves the 
community of the orthodox and the free Methodists? 
And predict that others are on the point of likewise 
departing—going off by hundreds?7—When there is no 
more ground for truth, than in these anticipations. 
Why publish that the Methodist Protestants are falling 
out by the way, and nothing but the strong arm of an ir- 
responsible itinerancy can restrain them from sclf-de- 
struction—every body knowing these things notto be so. 
See—whatever ignorance of the duty and the art of self- 
government we have, has been consequent on our hav- 
ing been Episcopal] Methodists. Therefore, do not cen- 
sure our mistakes in first efforts to follow conscience and 
providence, and the words of life. We are not going 
back! We are ashamed of the condescension of deny- 
ing what you assert. Go back! towhat? To be govern- 
ed by a succession of men—sent by the bishops. Now 
this cannot be. Osweet liberty! Sweetchristian liber- 
ty! Holy feelings of allegiance to our Lord Jesus Christ! 
Holy bible! Something done, and something doing for 
conscience sake! 

The writer has just received a letter from a young 
minister, who writes from a city where six weeks ago 
we had no church—but now have one of some twenty or 
thirty members. Here is an extract: ‘Six persons have 
joined since | have been here—a family of five on Sun- 
day evening. (Sept. 4th, 1831.) Many others are said to 
be just on the move—or rather in a state of hesitancy 
waiting to see if any thing permanent will take place— 
prospects are fine.” This young minister and the new 
church intend to accomplish four things. Ist. To form 
a Home Missionary Society. 2d. A Sunday School. 
3d. Organizing the children into classes. 4th. The 
admission of other brethren, sighing for christian li- 
berty. And to do three of these things immediately. 
“Going ‘back!”—yes, from old priestcraft—‘coming 
back!”’ yes, to the pure word of God. Amen. Going for- 
ward in grace and knowledge? Grant that so it may be, 
O Lord God of our salvation. God bless our opponents 
with hearts to love the truth, and to help us all they can. 


THE GOLDEN MEAN, 


He that holds fast the golden mean, 
And lives contentedly between 
The little and the great, 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor, 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man’s door, 
Imbitt’ring all his state. 
The tallest pines, feel most the pow’r 
Of wint’ry blast; the loftiest tow’r 
Comes heaviest to the ground, 
The bolts that spare the mountain’s side, 
His cloud-capt eminence divide, 
and spread the ruin round. 


NARRATOR. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
NO. IV. 


ETHELIA SOMMERVILLE; OR, THE YOUNG CON- 
VERT. 


In the morning I walked through the grove, almost in- 
sensible to the sounds of melody that floated in the fresh 
breeze, being engaged in deep meditation, on the occur- 
rences of the preceding evening. I had obtained accu- 
rate directions about the path that led to Mr. Sommer- 
ville’s, and as there was not much probability of being 
wildered, I bounded joyfully on, until 1 came to the head 
of a narrow dell that opened into the valley where Ethe- 
lia had worshipped. 

Here I halted, and looked for the little chapel, where 
I had seen her in converse with God, but could not dis- 
cover it, as an intervening projection of the mountain 
concealed it from the place where I was standing. 

I again set forward, and ascended the shady track, 
that went obliquely round the mountain side, uniil it 


siderable extent. Towards its western limit, I discovered 
the enclosure of a little farm, in which a few cattle were 
grazing on arich pasture. Looming through the open- 
ings of the magnificent elms over the peak of a verdant 
eminence, appeared the white front of a house, like a 
wreath of snow ona bed of moss. From the instructions 
which had been given, I knew it to be the one 1 was 
seeking, and felt that indescribable and joyful perturba- 
tion, which agitates the heart, in the immediate prospect 
of seeing those from whom we have been long absent, 
but who are still endeared to our affections. 

The yard was soon gained, and the first object that 
deeply arrested my attention, was Kate, the old domes- 
tic, busily employed in feeding the flocks of poultry that 
crowded around her, eager to pick up the grain which 
she liberally scattered. The old lady hastened to meet 
me, and with her usual honesty, exclaimed—Mr. Perry- 
man, I am glad to see you, where have you been so long, 
that you have not visited us, since we came to the coun- 
try?” After satisfying her good natured inquiries, I ask- 
ed for the family, and was told that they were ona 
visit to a neighbour’s, and would return in a few hours. 

I took a seat under a venerable oak, and entered into 
a very pleasing talk, with mother Kate, as she was 
familiarly called, and our time passed away in imper- 
ceptible rapidity. She remarked, that Miss Ethelia had 
become mightily religious, and was constantly engaged 
in visiting the sick poor of the neighbourhood, and in 
making clothes for their little ragged children. ‘“In- 
deed,” she said, with*much emphasis, “‘she has sold all 
her jewelry and trinkets, and I believe this is the way 
she has been able to buy so many things for the poor 
creatures, that come almost daily for food, or something 
they need. She has a place down yonder, in the wide 
valley, where she goes to pray morning and evening, and 
it would do your heart good to see her reading her bible, 
and then praying as the big tears gush from her eyes. I 
have sometimes stolen along behind her, to sce where 
she was going, and when I saw her go into a kind of hol- 
low in a rock and kneel down, 1 have hid in the thick 
bushes and listened to hear what she was reading and 
saying. She is not like the same person. When we 
lived in town, her time was spent in paying and taking 
visits, in going to parties, balls, the theatre, and all such, 
while I often grieved to see so kind a lady going on the 
broad road that leads to destruction. My heart is now 
glad to see her engaged for her soul, and I thank God, 
that my dear young mistress is trying to get to heaven. 
You can’t think how old master is changed too. He used 
to care nothing about religion, (she meant experimental 
godliness,) but now he will weep while Miss Thelia 
reads the bible to him, and I have often seen him pray- 
ing in some private place away off from the house.”’ 

I here interposed a question, in regard to her own re- 
ligious experience, and found from the correctness of 
her yiews, and the earnestness of her confessions, that 
her religious character was ripening into perfection. 
Yes, this unlettered, faithful domestic, who knew not 
even the meaning of the word philosophy, who had never 
sent out a thought on conjecture’s daring wing, nor 
ever doubted the truth of revelation; loved and served 
God in an acceptable manner. 

The old lady had gone to attend her domestic duties, 
and left me musing on the impartiality of God in the 
distribution of his mercies, when looking towards the 
gate, I beheld Mr. Sommerville and Ethelia walking 
leisurely along, obviously engaged in an interesting con- 
versation. They came very near before any of us spoke, 
and then we spoke as with one voice, so great was our 
joy. The ordinary interrogatories were quickly passed, 


}and we easily fell into an amusing relation of the most 
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reached a lovely, green lawn, that spread out in con 


interesting events, that had occurred to us severally, 
since our separation. 

I found that misfortune had tended to refine the char- 
acter of Mr. S. by subduing the petulance which wealth 
is apt tonourish, and by bringing into full exercise man 
moral principles, which were totally inactivey or muc 
impeded, during his years of successful trade. He had 
been what is expressively termed, a business man, always 
actively engaged, in the unshrinking, undelaying per- 
formance of the arduous and manifold duties, incident to 
mercantile life. As he was so completely merged in a 
thousand temporal anxieties, it is not strange, that the 
higher concernments of his soul were considerably ne- 
glected. 

If it be possible for the human mind to pursue two 
distinct objects, with the same diligence, at the same 
time itis generally observed, that it has its favourite ob- 
ject to which most of its attention is devoted. Instances 
do occur, of persons pursuing some of the lucrative vo- 
cations of life with constant industry and economy, and 
at the same time are careful of their everlasting inter- 
ests. But we take it as a general rule, that where men 
become inseparably attached to any employment, so as 
to let it monopolize the time which should be devoted to 
the service of God in the working out of their soul's 
salvation, that there is great improbability of their ever 
becoming religious. Although there may be no ex- 
pressed indisposition, on their part, to attend to the 
claims of religion, and aid in the genera) diffusion of the 
gospel, yet they procrastinate the work of personal, re- 
generating preparation, until some period in futurity, in 
which having retired from the bustle of the world, they 
may quietly breathe out their remaining breath, in ex- 
pressions of gratitude or invocations of pardon. 

Such was the character of Mr. S.—but adversity, by 
cutting up the rootsof his secular attachments, forced him 
to search for some-surer basis, upon which he might rest 
his soul in unapprehensive security. The bible, the 
poring star cast down from the throne of God, to light 
man through this darksome waste, threw a ray of light 
upon the only path that leads to eternal felicity. He 
did not hesitate in his choice, but confidently following 
the directions of the luminous guide, had already ex- 
ewerary some of the blessings of obedience. He had 

een led from the deep, moonless, moral darkness of na- 
ture, to the wonderful Jight of the gospel; had, froma 
child of sin, become a child of righteousness, and could 
exult in a consciousness of pardoned guilt. 

Ethelia had advanced considerably in grace, and was 
enjoying many of those glorious privileges, that belong 
especially to the children of the living God. Her faith 
was strong, and she could rest her hopes with delightful 
assurance upon the faithfulness of her heavenly Father, 
who is ever attentive to the prayers of the righteous, 
—— always supplies even the lily with her annual 
garb. 

As her spirit was acquiring religious strength, her body 
was evidently decaying, and tending to dissolution. The 
bitterness of death, was, however removed, and she con- 
templated it only as an avenue leading to immortality 
and unfading joy. The sources of her happiness, were 
deep-hidden in her heart, incapable of disturbance from 
any of the tempests which sweep over the pleasantest 
prospects of the sinner, and agitate the most sheltered 
streams of his imaginary bliss. To speak more correct- 
ly, the fountain of her joys was in heaven,—while a 
never-ceasing rill poured its gladdening waters into her 
tranquil bosom. In her was fully evinced the potency 
of the christian religion, in taming the wild properties 
of the wicked heart, and in effecting an entire recon- 
ciliation between implacable justice and the condemned 
criminal. By its power her soul had been transformed, 
washed and sanctified.” By its promises, adversity had 
been disarmed of its terrors al made tributary to her 
happiness. By. its ultimate prospects, futurity was 
cheered with aheavenly radiance, which the gloom of 
death’s disinal valley could not obscure. Religion and 
eternity were the subjects about which her thoughts and 
affections clung with unseverable attachment. 

I was pleased and encouraged with the account which 
she gave of ner steady progress in experimental piety, 
as it accorded in every particular, with the description 
that the bible gives of the growth of a human soul in 
practical godliness. Every revelation which she made 
of her history, gave additional proof of the solidity of 
her faith, and the strength of her consolation. She 
seemed in her seclusion from the world, to resemble 
one of those bright, invisible stars, that sheds out their 
light, in some point of immensity, to be seen only by 
God and the habitants of eternity. 

I remained several days with this pious family, and 
then returned to town, renewed in health and encourag- 
ed in the pursuit of holiness. | 

A few weeks after my return, I learned that Mr. Som- 
merville was dead. A disease which had been long 
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feeding upon his frame, had at Jast exerted its force, and 
made him its prey. His end was peaceful, as might have 
been expected, and his troubles had ceased, with the last 

tion of his heart. As a christian he had intrepidly 
combatted his spiritual foes, and now his “‘victory was 
never-ending bliss, his badge a chaplet from the tree of 
life.” 

In the course of events, I was called to a distant sec- 
tion of our extensive land,and could not from the nature 
of my business expect to be in the city for some months. 
However, I was informed that Ethelia and her good old 
nurse, had gone to reside with Edward, who was now 


‘married. Every successive communication which I re- 


ceived in regard to this examplary young christian, in- 
creased in my estimation, the incalculable value of the 
sacrifice, which procured salvation for a world sentenced 
to eternal destruction, for a violation of the law of God. 
The friend with whom I corresponded, being a connex- 
ion of the family, was very particular in her observa- 
tions on the conduct of Ethelia, but could, with her 
utmost scrutiny, detect no irregularity, no loathly spot. 
Her deportment evinced the sincerity of her profession, 
and induced observers to confess that religion throws a 
glory about human character, that no array of earthly 
grandeur can ever bestow. This friend was not a pro- 
fessor of religion, but the character of her cousin was 
such a fainmirror of the beauties of heart-cleansing ho- 
liness, that she had determined not to remain unac- 
quainted with those divine truths, which could thus 
beautify and exalt sorrowful and lowly humanity. 


I was delayed longer than I had anticipated, and be- 
fore my arrival home, death had laid his cold, ruthless 
hand upon Ethelia, and dragged her bloodless and con- 
sumed body down to the grave. This was all he could 
do. His power stopped here, while the immortal spirit, 
winged its flight up the ascent of Heaven, to rest for 
ever under the shadow of the wings of the Almighty. 


I reached town some days after her funeral, and hav- 
ing rested a little from the fatigue of my journey, de- 
termined to visit the ground where the family were 
usually interred. I chose the hour of shadowy twilight, 
when no impertinent look might observe the traces of 
heavy grief, that passed involuntarily over my cuunte- 
nance. The gate of the grave yard was ajar, and bya 
slight effort it was opened. I moved stealthily along 
through the aisles,formed by the ridges of parallel graves, 
and almost rivalled in the lightness of my foot-fall, the 
stillness of the dew; which was already descending upon 
the herbage. 

There is a sanctity in the loneliness of the place, 
where the dead sleep, that overpowers the soul and de- 
mands profoundest seriousness in our visits to the tombs 
of departed friends. 

As I passed on, I discovered a living form kneeling 
before a newly erected stone, busily employed in some 
last act of friendship. I concealed myself until she had 
finished her work, and as she left the grave, I renewed 
my walk. Wemet. It was mother Kate, who had been 
watering some flowers which she had planted around 
the narrow bed of her young mistress. The guod old 
lady wept bitterly, as she reached forth her hand, and 
when her sorrow had abated, she gave me a long narra- 
tion of the last moments of Ethelia, and remarked, 
‘‘that she seemed like an angel talking about the things 
of another world. Sometimes she would shout aloud, 
other times she would sing, and I almost thought that 
she would fly right up to Heaven, body, soul, and all— 
she was so happy. Oh, Mr. Perryman, if you had been 
there it would have done your heart good; but farewell, 
I hope you will go on, and I trust we may all meet in 
heaven.” *‘Amen!” I replied to prayer, and bade her 
good evening. 

When I saw the large ietters cut in the solid marble, 
recording the age of Ethelia, I could not refrain from 
Jamenting her early death. She was scarcely 22, just 
expanding in full bloom, but now mouldering to dust.— 
Her epitaph told that, ‘‘consumption lapped her blood 
and drank her marrow up;’’ but it told, also, glorious 
tidings, ‘“‘that she died in the faith of the gospel.” Yes, 
she was taken from this ungenilal clime, to bloom under 
the rays of a sun, that never sets, and commingle her 
sweets with the sister plants that flourish on the margin 
of the living stream, that warbles forth from the throne 
of God. 

And now, my fair readers, I have concluded the history 
of one, who, though not entirely devoid of the infirmities 
incident to humanity, yet adorned the doctrines of God 
her Saviour, and made them honorable in the eves of the 
world. She, by example, was instrumental in the salva- 
tion of her father, the conversion of her brother, cousin, 

and others; and, while her angel fingers are among the 
strings of a golden lyre, hymning the song of redemp- 
tion in heaven, the influence of her holy life may be 
co-assisting in the preparation of many who shall take 
eontiguous seats and join in the same ecstatic vocation. 


METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


Will you follow her as she followed Christ, and endeavor 
to save your Own souls, and be auxiliary to the salvation 
of your relations, friends, neighbours and enemies? If 
vou will, great shall be your reward, when earth shall 
be burnt up, and the sun, moon and stars shall be swept 
from their spheres, by the mighty wing of the arch- 
angel. USELMA. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
VIRGINIA. 
MEW METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH IN ABINGDON. 


Abingdon, Va. August 26th, 1831. 


Dear BrotueR,—The corner stone of the Methodist 
Protestant Church of this place was laid on the 16th of 
last month according to the usages of masonry. At 11 
o’clock, a discourse was delivered before a large and an 
attentive assembly, by the Rev. Lewis F. Cosby, from 
Haggai, 2 ch. 9 verse:—‘*The glory of this latter house 
shall be greater than the former saith the Lord of hosts; and 
fn this place will I give peace.” After the discourse was 
delivered, an unusually large procession was formed, 
which repaired to the site selected for the building,where, 
in the presence of a numerous concourse of persons, the 
ceremony was performed. 

The Rey. Mr. Burrow, of the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian Church, and Rev. Mr. Sherman, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, aided in conducting the exercises of 
the occasion. 

The discourse consisted in— 

Ist. A description of Solomon’s Temple—tho purpose 
of its erection, &c.—and 

2nd. A history of the “latter temple,” erected by 
“Zerubbabel and Joshua;’? the circumstances which 
attended, and the purpose of its erection: thereby show- 
ing what constituted its glory ‘“‘greater than that of the 
former: the introduction of the kingdom of Christ; 
and the glorious benefits resulting therefrom to mankind, 
&c. &c.; and the superiority of the new, over the old 
dispensation. 

This led the speaker to contrast the government of 
the M. E. C, (“the former,”) and that of the M. P. C. 
(‘the Jatter,”) in doing which, his object was to show 
the superior advantages of a representative, over a non- 
representative government, and the danger there was in 
vesting the government of any church in the hands of 
the clergy thereof. 

I cannot give you an adequate idea of the state of 
feeling on the occasion; but, as far as I have been able 
to ascertain, the principles, advanged by brother C. were 
well received, (with two or three exceptions,) and the 
discourse highly spoken of by all. Since that time, 
several who were our opponents previously, owing to 
their not being acquainted with our principles, &c. have 
favored us with their money and influence. 

With this day’s mail, I send you the “Virginia Re- 
publican,” a paper published in this place, from which 
you will please copy a piece of poetry suited to the oc- 
casion and insert it in your paper. 


Yours respectfully, GEO. R. BARR. 


The following is the poetry referred to:— 
DEO OPTIMO MAXIMO. 


As erst, thou Lord, to David did appear, 

Who at thy hest, in Ornan’s floor did rear 

Thy altar, send an angel from thy throne;* 

To consecrate this ground to Thee, to Thee alone. 


Devotion’s off’ring, Lord, we here present, 

An answer give, by fire from heaven sent;f 

Lord, to the supplication of our pray’r 

Respond in every heart, and send thy spirit there. 


Here on this spot, thy temple, Lord, we’ll raise; 
A house for holy song, for pray’r and praise; 

An altar meet, from which to preach thy word; 
A house for Israel's God! a temple for the Lord!{ 


*Then the angel of the Lord commanded God to say 
to David, that David should go up and set up an altar 
unto the Lord in the thrashing-floor of Ornan the Jebu- 
site. 1. Chron. 21. 18. Then Solomon began to build 
the house of the Lord at Jerusalem in Mount Moriah, 
where the Lord appeared unto David his father, in the 
place that David had prepared in the thrashing-floor of 
Ornon the Jebusite. 2. Chron. 3. 1. 


tAnd David built there an altar unto the Lord, and of- 
fered burnt offerings, and called upon the Lord; and he 
answered him from heaven by fire upon the altar of 


burnt-offering. 1. Chron. 21. 26. 
1. Chron. 22. lL. 


Here may a new Jerusalem arise,|| 

From whence our pray’rs and songs shall reach the skies, 
Be this a chosen city, where thy name}j 

May ever be—where Israel may their God proclaim. 


The temple, Lord, to thee we'll freely give; 

In it may sinful man learn how to live; 

Lord! to its altar, send thy heavenly fire!§ 

Fill it with thy glory! its preacher’s heart inspire! 


And here may man, in sin’s most dismal hour, 

Find refuge; here, may he obtain the power, 

To elevate his soul to joy, from gloom, 

And contemplate with hope, a world beyond the tomb! 


Here may we learn these sacred truths to know:— 

True happiness, from Thee alone, can flow; 

In Thee we live, our being have, and move;‘ 

Thou art the Fount of Life, and Light, and Truth, and 
Love. 


Is bliss in sinful man’s too partial eyes 

Naught but a fleeting flower, which blooms, and dies? 
Are sweets with poison, blended to destroy, 

Like the ensnaring hues, in which is robed his joy? 


Then teach us here, to fix our hearts on THEE! 
Teach us the science of Felicity! 

Give us the hopes which cheerec the sainted dead! 
And on our darkened souls, the light of Heaven shed? 


MOUNTAIN BARD. 
Abingdon, July 30th, 1831. ( 


\|Since the day that I brought forth my people out of 
the land of Egypt, I chose no city among the tribes of 
Israel to build an house in; that my name might be 
there, &c. 2. Chron. 6.5. ButI have chosen Jerusalem 
that my name might be there, &c. 2. Chron. 6. 5. 

§Now when Solomon had made an end of praying, the 
fire came down from heaven, and consumed the burnt- 
offering and the sacrifices; and the glory of the Lord 
filled the house. 2. Chron. 7. 1. 


TActs 17. 28 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


AN ACCOUNT OF A NEW CHURCH NEAR WASHINGTON. 
Washington, Pa. Aug. 29, 1831. 


Dear Brotner—As I am writing, I will just inform 
you of anew sect in our neighborhood. A congrega- 
tion in this neighborhood, about 12 miles from town, 
being Presbyterians, but a number of whom were dis- 
satisfied with some of the doctrines of Calvin, wrote on 
to the General Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rians, tosend them a preacher. Several ministers of 
that body volunteered their services, and three of them 
arrived some time since, and have, under God, been the 
instrnments of a gracious revival in the above eongre- 
gation and neighborhood. They have preached several 
times in town, and their word is attended with the mighty 
power of God. Their doctrines appear to be, in all 
respects, such as ours, except that they believe in the 
perseverance of the saints; their church government is 
similar to the Reform P. Church. 

I have seen few, if any, men more devoted to God, 
and certainly none so free from sectarism. The con- 
version of souls appears to be their object, and for this 
work they are eminently qualified. One of them preach- 
ed last evening in the court house of this place to an 
overflowing house, from ‘‘Whom we preach, warning 
every man, and teaching every man in all wisdom, that 
we may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus.”— 
While on the subject of warning, he confined himself 
particularly to the prejudices of professed christians 
against one another, and gave such a warning on that 
head, as was proved to be timely, by the various alarm- 
ing symptoms of an unchristian spirit, shown by differ- 
ent sects. 

My own private opinion is, that these men of God 
will be not only instrumental in pulling down the strong 
holds of satan, but of spreading and sustaining the prin- 
ciples of Christian liberty in every path they tread.— 
All men appear to shun them among the different 
churches but the friends of Reform, for all others fear 
them, while they themselves fear only God. They will 
have a camp meeting on Thursday next, when doubtless 
much good will be done. The ground is already taken 
up for 100 tents. They will be assisted by other preach- 
ers from other places. 

I have given you this sketch just by way of introduc- 
tion. Perhaps, at some future day, you may have some- 
thing more valuable. 

Your brother in Christ, 
| JOHN L. SANDS. 
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- For the Methodist Protestant. 
GEORGIA. 
Purther account of the Camp Meeting in Twiggs county. 
Hesron, Georgia, Aug. 9th,-1831. 


Dear Brother,--Friday, 28th ultimo, was appointed for 
our Conference, and a Camp Meeting in the county of 
Twiggs. Some members and friends met the preceding 
evening and preaching commenced, and was regularly 
carried on till Tuesday night, with a zeal and fervency 
of sou] that was owned and graciously blest by the Great 
Head of the Church, and it was said 24 were brought to 
a knowledge of the truth. 

On the second day the congregation increased, and on 
the third it was said there must have been five thousand 
persons present. I understood this was the eighth camp 
meeting at that place. Every tent was occupied.— 
Wealthy non-professors, who admired the principles of 
our government, had large tents, where they generously 
displayed their hospitality, and remained on the ground 
till Confereffce adjourned. They are entitled to the 
warmest gratitude of the Reformers. 

At this place, two years ago, the Rev. R. W. W. 
Wayne was examined relative to the Mutual Rights, and 
forbid to preach just as the time had nearly arrived for 
him tocommence. At this meeting we had more than 
twenty preachers. A great change wrought in favor of 
Equal Rights in two years!!! ‘ 

Twenty-nine white persons and fourteen colored ones; 
in all forty-three, joined the Methodist P. Church. 


With due regard, yours, 
R. BLOUNT. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Extract of a letter, dated Alerandria, Jug. 22, 1831. 


‘“‘We are still increasing in numbers, and such as bid 
fair to be saved eternally. Our numbers have more 


than doubled since Conference.”’ 


POETRY. 


_ .MYMN OF THE MOUNTAIN CHRISTIAN. 


“Thanks be to God for the Mountains.’’—Howitt’s Book of 
the Seasons. 


For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
Our God, our father’s God! . 

Thou hast made thy children mighty 
By the touch of the mountain sod. 

Thou has fix’d our ark of refuge 
Where the spoiler’s never trod; 

For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
Our God, our father’s God! - 


We are watchers of a beacon 
Whose lights-must never die; 
We are guardians of an altar 
Midst the silence of the sky; 
QThe rocks yield founts of courage 
Struck forth as by thy rod— 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
Our God, our father’s God! 


For the dark, resounding heavens, 
Where thy still small voice is heard, 
For the strong pines of the forests, 
That by thy breath are stirred; 
For the storms on whose free pinions 
Thy spirit walks abroad— 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
Our God, our father’s God! 


° The royal eagle darteth 

On his quarry from the heights, 

And the stag that knows no master, 
Seeks there his wild delights; 

But we for thy communion 
Have sought the mountain sod— 

For the strength of the hills we bless thee 
Our God, our father’s God! | | 


The banner of the chieftain 
Far, far below us waves; 
The war-house of the spearman 
Cannot reach our lofty caves; 
Thy dark clouds wrap the threshold 
Of freedom’s last abode; 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
Our God, our father’s God! 


For the shadow of thy presence 
Round our camp of rock outspread; 

For the stern defiles of battle, 
Bearing the record of our dead; 

For the snows, and for the torrents, 
For the free hearts’ burial sod; 

For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
Our God, our father’s God! 
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METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


BALTIMORE: 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1831. 


London papers have been received up to the 3d of Aug. 
_ and Liverpool up to the 4th, both inclusive. 


A great Battle is reported to have taken place between 
the Poles-and Russians, in which the last were beaten 
with the loss of fourteen thousand men. The death of 
the Emperor Nicholas is also reported. Both these re- 
ports need confirmation. The situation of Poland, is in- 
deed extremely critical. Unless God should make bare 
his arm in her favour, feeble is the hope of her salvation. 
By some it is expected, that, as Prussia has violated the 
non-intervention agreement, France and England will 
find sufficient excuse for interfering in the contest. May 
be so—but these two nations are not pre-eminently dis- 
interested. If they shall find their own advantage in in- 
terference, then possibly, with fear and trembling, they 
may come forward to advocate the cause of suffering free- 
dom. Indeed both the people of England and America, 
with abundant vociferations of sympathy, have too long 
evinced a real indifference to the fate of magnanimous 
Poland. Their mouths have been opened wide to talk 


:| of the distresses, or trumpet the victories of the Poles, 


but their hearts seem hitherto to have been shut against 
them. 

In reference to this, the London Courier holds the fol- 
lowing language:— 

“The troops of the Autocrat are now before Warsaw 
with a heavy train of artillery, the disastrous effects of 
which the Poles will, we fear, be unable to resist. The 
defeat of the brave defenders of that capital may be as 
signal and as murderous as that memorable day, when 
nearly sixty thousand bodies perished by the swords of 
their enemies, and in the flames which those remorseless 
barbarians had lighted; and the resistence in 1831 may 
prove equally ineffectual as it was in 1795. Gracious 
God! What have we been doing for the last six months, 
during which we might have prevented this disgraceful 
stain upon humanity—this flagrant outrage upon the 
rights of civilized men? What a load of sin have we not 
brought oupon ourselves by such an un-English, unmanly 
apathy. In France, the odium and the guilt of forbear- 
ance—for guilt and odium there are—will fall upon the 
Government alone, for in France subscriptions have been 
raised in favour of the Poles, and animated appeals have 
been made by the French to other nations. But what 
have we done? Not a musket have we sent to the gal- 
lant patriots—not a medicine has English money pur- 
chased for the cure of the dreadful scourge with which 
they have been afflicted—not a wound has been dressed 
with lint furnished through English sympathy. Oh! chil- 
dren of freedom, blush for your conduct here. You 
sent money, and arms, and medicines to the Greeks—to 


|arace of men more barbarous than those by whom they. 


were oppressed. You have left the Poles to combat and 
to perish, with no other marks of sympathy than empty 
exclamations of delight at their patriotic burst, and ura- 
vailing argument in favour of the principles of right and 
freedom which they have advocated. 


“The fight of freedom—our fight (for in proportion as 
true liberty prevails abroad, our own is secured at home) 
—has been fought by the Poles. We have looked on, as 
children view mimic sights through a glass. We have 
occasionally exhibited symptoms of delight when the 
cause of justice appeared to prevail, but unlike them, 
we have not paid for the pleasure of the sight. The 


Russians are now before Warsaw. Inafew days a heap 


‘| of ashes may mark the site of that devoted city, and the 


bones of thousands, distinguished in life by their bravery 
and devotion to the sacred cause, may be bleaching in 
the sun. On us, and on our posterity, be the shame.” 
We are exceedingly glad, however, to inform our read- 
ers, that our own countrymen are beginning to substitute 
for sympathetic exclamations, substantial deeds of phi- 
lanthropy. The American citizens in Paris have recent- 


ly held a meeting for the parpose of contributing to the 
aid of the Polish cause. 


The following is an account of a meeting of the same 
character in New York city:— 


MEETING IN FAVOR OF THE POLES. 


Ata meeting of the citizens of the city of New York, 
held at Clinton Hall on Monday evening, 5th Sept. 1831, 
in favor of the Poles, Wm. A. Duer, President of Colum- 
bia College, was called to the chair, and Dr. Samuel 
Akerly, and A O. Dayton, Esq. appointed secretaries. 

Mr. Fessenden made some pertinent observations, and 
moved the reading of the address of our countrymen in 
Paris to the American people in favor of the Poles. It 
was accordingly read by the chairman. Whereupon it 
was 

Resolved, That this meeiing have heard with pleasure 
the Address of our countrymen in Paris in behalf of the 
ancient Repulic of Poland. 

An Address presented by the Committee of citizens 
who had called this meeting, was read by Mr. Hoxie, 
whereupon it was 

Resolved, That the address presented and read by the LL 
committee be adopted. 

Mr. Patterson addressed the assembly, and moved the 
following resolutions: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting, it is the 
duty as well as the privilege of freemen, to sympathize 
with their fellow men of every clime who are struggling 
to resist oppression and to obtain their natural rights. 

Resolved, That we view with admiration the heroic 
sacrifices and exertions now making by the people of Po- 
land; and that the gallant aid rendered to our fathers in 
our own war of Independence by brave men of that na- 
tion, gives them peculiar claims to our sympathy, and to 
such aid as it is lawful and patriotic for us to yield. 

Resolved, That a General Executive Committee in be- 
half of the people of Poland be appointed for the city of 
New York, and that the following persons compose that 
committee: 

Jonathan Goodhue; Jas. G. King; Geo. Douglass; Curtis 
Bolton; H. Booraem; Saul Alley; Preserved Fish; Corne- 
lius W. Lawrence; John Harris; Isaac S. Hone; John 
Haggerty; Wm. L. Stone; M. M. Noah; Jos. Hoxie; Ste- 
phen Allen; M. C. Patterson; John C. Hasley; Peter 
Sharpe; Francis Olmstead; M. D. Benjamin; Geo. Rogers; 
M. M. Quackenbush; Hamilton Fish; Jeremiah Dodge; 
Chas. H. Hall; Benj. M. Brown; Wm. Edwards; W. W. 
Chester; Geo. Griswold; Zebedee Ring, Oliver M. Lo- 
winds; Chas. Oakley; Samuel Clarke; Jacob Acker; Wm. 
M. Benjamin; Jno. M. Bradhurst; Andrew Sitcher; Geo. | 
D. Strong; Wm. A. Duer; Sam’) Akerly; Aaron O. Dayton; 
Elijah T. Pinckney; Richard Ray Ware; Mordecai Myers; 
Alex’r M. Muir; Robert C. Sands; E. U. Berryman. 


Resolved, That the said committee shall appoint their 
officers, and add to theirnumbers at discretion, and shall 
solicit subscriptions and donations to be transmitted by 
them to our fellow-citizen, General Lafayette, who has 
become the agent to transmit American contributions to, 
and for the use of the Polish people; that they be author- 
ized to invite the citizens of this State and of the other 
States of the Union to co-operate with them, and to re- 
mit their contributions through the said Committee, or 
directly through General Lafayettee, and to receive do- 
nations in goods or produce, to be converted, if expe- 
dient, into cash at their discretion, with general powers 
todo all things calculated to eflect the objects of this 
meeting. 

Resolved, That the said committee shall keep a record 
of their proceedings and report their doings to a public 
meeting, or cause a report of the same to be publ#hed 
in one or more of the public newspapers. 

Resolved, That although we have great confidence that 
the brave Poles will succeed in their unequal struggle, 
and estabish Independent people—yet, 
if an inscrutable Providence sliall permit them to be 
overcome, the said Committee, in that event, (which God 
forbid,) are instructed to apply the contributions and do- 
nations in their hands tothe relief of the Polish sufferers. 
‘After an address by. Mr. Christopher C. Rice, Mr. 
Stone offered the following preamble and resolution: 

Whereas this meeting has been informed that Dr. 


Samuel G. Howe, the distinguished friend of the Greeks. 
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in their recent struggle for freedom, who is now on his’ 


passage to France, is enthusiastically in favor of the sa- 
cred cause which it is the object of this meeting to ad- 
vance, and whereas this patriotic gentleman has express- 
ed his readiness to obey any request that might be made 
by his fellow American citizens of New York, Therefore, 

Resolved, That Dr. Samuel G. Howe be delegated by 

is meeting to proceed to Warsaw, to present to the 
Constitutional Government of Poland, an engraved copy 
of these proceedings, and of the Address, duly authenti- 
cated by the presiding officers. 

‘Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 
published in all the papers, signed by the chairman and 
secretaries. | W. A. DUER, Chairman. 

The General Executive Committee appointed at the 
above meeting are requested to meet at Clinton Hall on 
Wednesday evening (7th inst.) at 8 o’clock. 

By order of the Chairman, 
SAMUEL AKERLY, Secretary, 

The following is a copy of the address adopted by the 
meeting: — 

Fellow-Citizens:—At the moment when, in obedicnce 
to the patriotic exertions of a portion of our Citizens, 
the Commtttee appointed for the purpose were about to 
urge on your attention the claims of a great People, who 
have determined to be freé, or perish from among the 
nations of the earth, the voice of our Countrymen trom 
beyond the Atlantic has called upon you in terms that 
we need only to echo, and invokes you by considerations 
irresistible in their force, whether appealing to your 
judgments or to your feelings as American citizens. 

To this call each American bosom will respond. In 
asserting the sacred rights for which cur fathers fought, 
of the just and wise protection of which the institutions 
founded by them furnish the only perfect exemplar,— 
the Poles are now in a crisis and agony from which they 
must come forth freemei, or in which they must expire. 
And ours is the Delphos from which they will catch the 
holy fire, that is to re-illumine their broken hearts, and 
burn in its purity on their now desecrated altars. We 
now know that the assistance we can render, may be 
efficiently useful, and it is all important that it should be 
forthwith yielded. Honor, patriotism, religion, forbid 
us to withhold it. Should we look coolly upon the exi- 
gency until it is too late, it would be a stain upon our 
national character, and our land would be unworthy the 
graves of its heroes. Our history would reproach our 
degeneracy. The monument which gratitude has con- 
secrated to Pulaski, who fell in planting our standard on 
the ramparts of Savannah, and Memorial on the heights 
of West Point which reminds our chivalrous youth that 
their Academic soil has been hallowed by the footsteps 
of Kosciusko, would awaken a blush on every generous 
cheek, as they called up the glorious associations of the 
past, in contrast with the ignominious < pathy of the pre- 
sent. The opposers of civil liberty in Europe would 
sneer at the hollowness of our pretensions; and it would 
no longer be a passport to respect among the nations, to 
exclaim “I am an American Citizen.” 


Fellow-Citizens—We will add no useless words to the 
glowing appeal of our friends and brethren who are near 
the scene of this great struggle which excites all our 
sympathies. The first principle you are taught, which 
is born with you, is that rebellion against Tyrants is 
obedience to God. Wherever man resists injustice and 
demands his rights, your hearts and prayers are with 
him. With no violation of the faith of treaties, you 
may now, at this urgent moment, lend your moral coun- 
tenance to a brave people, whose national existence is 
in peril, and you may aid them with your wealth. The 
citizen of two worlds, your own Lafayetie, offers him- 
self to be the herald of your sympathies, and the distri- 
puter of your free will offerings. As the great apostle 
of liberty in the old world, it will be one of the crown- 
ing triumphs of a long life devoted to its service, that, 
his honored hands conveyed to their intended destina- 
tion the testimonies of your philanthropy. The arm of 
the warrior will be nerved anew, and for your sakes he} 
will ‘“‘give a deadlier blow.”? The eye of the matron 
while engaged in the sad but sacred duty of binding up 
the wounds of her soldier son, will brighten with joy) 
when she beholds the succor you haveaflorded. And if, 
which may heaven grant, the hopes of the Poies shall 
be accomplished, and free Sarmatia, the land of Coper- 
nicus, Subieski, and Kosciusko, clothed with sovereignty 
and independence, shal] assert her rank among nations, 

you may add another leaf to your history, and bequeath 
another boast to your posterity. 


The emergency admits of no delay. While we ex- 
press our sympathies ineffectually, brave men bleed and 
die, and their families suffer al] the horrors of war and 
pestilence. You will not allow the golden moment to 
escape. 


DESTRUCTIVE HURRICANE AT AUX CAYES, JAC 
MEL, JEREMIE, AND ST. JAGO DE CUBA. 

The schooner Cicero, Watts, arrived here yesterday 
from Port-au-Prince, whence she sailed on 30th August. 
From the report of Capt. Watts, and a passenger in the 
Cicero, we learn that on the night of the 12th aud 
morning of the 13th August, a violent hurricane passed 
over the town of Aux Cayes, and nearly destroyed it, 
leaving only eight houses standing. The Joss of lives 
was immense, supposed to be not less than eight hun- 


dred to one thousand; the bodies of seven hundred per- 


sons were found after the storm had subsided. The 
vessels in the harbour were all destroyed; the brig Callao 
and schr. Pomona, both loaded for Boston, were wreck- 
ed, the captain, mate, and two seamen of the brig saved; 
the entire crew of the schooner perished. 

_ The town of Jeremie was almost in ruins, only ten or 
twelve houses standing. Many lives were lost; the Pre- 
sident narrowly escaped being buried under the ruins of 
his house, which was blown down. 

The town of Jacmel was nearly destroyed, and all the 
vessels in the harbour totally lost. 

The crops of all kinds in the vicinity of the towns of 
Aux Cayes, Jacmel, and Jeremie, were very much in- 
juree. 

A British sloop of war arrived at Port-au-Prince, pre- 
vious to the sailing of the Cicero, the officers of which 
reported that after the late hurricane she had put into 
St. Jago de Cuba in distress, and had found the town 
nearly demolished; many lives were lost and the ship- 
ping in and near the harbour had been destroyed. The 
American vessels had been driven ashore near the en- 
trance of the harbour, and it was supposed that all on 
board had perished, no bodies having been found on or 
near the wrecks. The coffee crops in the neighbourhood 
of St. Jago suffered severely, and much injury was re- 
ported to have been done in the vicinity of the town. 

No damage was done to the town of Port-au-Prince, 
though it was said that the coffee crops throughout the 
island of St. Domingo had sustained considerable injury. 

{Baltimore .Jmerican. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


SPEECH OF JAMES MONTGOMERY, ESQ. 


Before the British and Foreign School Society, at the 
Annual Meeting in London, in May last. 


When the mother of the Gracchi was visited by 
another Roman lady who made an ostentatious display 
of the jewels in her possession, and was asked to show 
her jewels, she immediately pointed to where her sons 
sat, and said, “these are my jewels.’’ In the same 
manner William the Fourth, the father of his people, 
might that day point to his jewels, the most precious or- 
naments of his crown, the thousands and millions of his 
subjects who looked to him with affection and attachi- 
ment, aud who were alike the ornaments of his crown 
and the best supports of his throne. Long may he live 
to wear them until they grow dim with age—unti] he 
exchanges his earthly crown for one of immortality! 
(Cheers.) A person who once was shown an ingenious 
piece of mechanism, asked Dr. Franklin what was the 
use of it? To which, that learned man replied, ‘*What 
is the use of a new-born child?” Every mother knows 
of what use it was, yet nothing could be imagined more 
helpless, the most helpless of all created beings, nothing 
which could less be applied to immediate practical use. 
When the Egyptian princess saw the infant borne along 
in the wicker ark floating down the Nile, she did not ask 
her attendant maiden of what use a new-born child was, 
nor did the maid reply that it was fit only to be wafted 
along and drowned. Without any question she saved 
the child, that child became afterwards too powerful for 
Egypt itself; that helpless and apparently forsaken child 
became afterwards the giver of the law, on which was 
afterwards founded that now spread throughout the 
Christian world. Allusion has been made to the Arabs 
in the institution of the Society. He would’ say, that 
1200 years ago a child was born in Arabia, who grew 
from a helpless infant to a man’s estate without power 
or influence, yet no man, uninspired by the power of the 
Deity, had ever so much influenced the destinies of man- 


kind. At first he affected to despise letters: he gained 
this power, not by moral influence, but by that of the 
sword; and, by degrees he subdued the remnants of the 
Roman power in Asia. Conquests, however, obtained 

by mere brute force were not permanent, unless sup- 
ported by the same power which made them. Knowl- 
edge, however, was power. The followers of Mahomet, 
the man to whom he alluded, by degrees began to cultt 
vate knowledge; and by the encouragement which some 
of these princes afterwards gave to the arts in Greece, 
they made some compensation for the destruction of the 
Alexandrian Library. But the only fixed hold they got 
of their conquests was by that influence which their. 
knowledge gave them. Of what use, it was asked, was 
a new-born child? Here was a helpless new-born: in- 
fant, and to what great purposes had he been destined 
Every child had an immortal soul, and every child train- 
ed up in a Christian spirit, with a scriptural education, 
was in this world a man rescued from a state of moral 
degradation, and probably an immortal sou} rescued from 
destruction in the next. (Hear, hear.) He then went 
on to point out the advantages of education, and its in- 
fluence in developing talents, of which, but for timely 
cultivation, the world might be for ever ignoraut. As 
an instance of this, he mentioned that at the last Cam- 
bridge examination the senior wrangler—he who got 
the highest honors—was the son of a poor man at Shef- 
field, a little boy, who had been sent to school by some 
persons who had early discovered his talents; and the 
next was a little boy of Westmoreland, who had been 
taken at an early period under the patronage of the 
Lord Chancellor in England. (Cheers.) Had educa- 
tion been refused to those children, what might have 
been their condition at the present moment? He might 
also mention, us another instance of early instruction, 
what he had heard stated some time ago by a missionary 
in the small church to which he belonged. In the Island 
of St. Thomas was a negro, a slave, who had very early 
in life shewed considerable ability; he was educated, 
and became eminent for his knowledge of architecture 
and engineering; and, on this account, he was engaged 
in the construction of some of the most important 
public works; he was also well skilled in five diflerent 
languages; he was, however, still a slave, and so were 
all &is family. By his skill, industry, and perseverance, 
he amassed some money, and he purchased—his own 
freedom? No,:but that of her who was much dearer to 
him—-his wife. (Hear hear.) He again proceeded with 
his industry and economy, until he was enabled to pur 
chase his own freedom, which, as he was so valuable a 
slave on the estates of the King of Denmark, was rated 
at a very high price. After this, one after another, he 
purchased the freedom of his six children; and, con- 
tinuing the exercise of his talents, he died at a very ad- 
vanced age, nearly a hundred years, leaving his famity 
in independent circumstances, and leaving in his own 
career a splendid instance of the advantages of early 

instruction. (Cheers. ) 


EMOLUMENTS OF THE: FRENCH CLERGY. 

The Messenger des Chambers notices a mistake which 
has very generally prevailed as tothe amount of revenue 
of the French clergy. Independently of the sum voted 
by the Chambers, which has been supposed to constitute 
their only revenue, the Clergy of France have a large 
casual income. In 1829, the sum allotted to their sup- 
port by the Budget, was 31,752,121 franes. In addition 
to this, the value of residences provided for the Clergy 
may be estimated at 7,265,000; the commune supplies 
to the Clergy amount to 1,916,000; the amount granted 
to them by the Councils General of eighty-six  Depart- 
ments for Dispensations, is 1,141,400; the Clergy derive 
a casual revenue of about 1,900,000 from births, bap- 
tisms, &c. the fees paid upon deaths and inter:ments may 
be set down at 3,400,000; the marriages bring them in 
about 2,500,000; the offerings given to the churches and 
Clergy upon the first communion of children, are wort) 
perhaps, more than 1,000,000 a year; the Clergy also 
receive a revenue for the saying of masses, and for other 
pious offices, which may be estimated at 6,750,000— 
making a total revenue of 57,624,521 franc. 

In this calculation the Messenger does not include the 
salaries received by many of the Clergy as almoners of 
colleges, of civil and military hospitals, and a crowd of 
other public establishments. Many other pecuniary 
emoluments incident to the discharge of the clerieal du 
ties have not been recited in the above estimate; and it 
is stated, that if all were taken into account, the revenue. 
of the French Clergy could not be fixed at Jess than 
60,000,000 a year or at an average salary of 1,800 for 
each of its members. | 

Patience. 
Beware of desp’rate steps. The darkest day 


(Live till tomorrow) will have pass’d away. 
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CHRISTIANS IN GERMANY. 


Among their brighter traits we may reckon that frank- 
ness and sivcerity, that open-heartedness and candor, 
which characterize the Christians in Germany. One 
might almost say, that they carry their hearts in their 
hands; they rush to meet a Christian brother with a full 
and overflowing tide of Christian affection, and pour out 
all their feelings and their whole hearts before him, un- 
checked by the embarrassments of English or American 
reserve, or the calculations of a cold and wary pru- 
dence. We have seen and admired in our own land, the 
exhibitions of religious character among the Moravian 
Christians. These are here mostly Germans; and it is 
in fact the national character that we have admired, and 
not the peculiarities engrafted upon them by their reli- 
gious faith and discipline. The same unafiected piety, 
the same zeal and self-devotedness, the same ‘‘simplici- 
ty and godly sincerity,” constitute the distinguishing 
traits of the great body of German believers. It is the 
national frankness and affectionate open-hearted kind- 
ness, purified and elevated and ennobled by the iufluence 


of the religion of Christ, and pouring itself out in the | 


habitual and ardent practice of ‘whatsoever things are 
pure and lovely and of good report.” 

We may also notice, as a happy trait in the character 
of German Christians, the absence of a censorious spirit. 
There are indeed in that country as well as in others, 
those who esteem it their right and their duty to watch 
over the spiritual as well as the temporal concerns of 
their neighbours; and to make their own views and 
opinions the standard to which all others should con- 
form. But as a general fact, this is not the character of 
the Christians of Germany. If a brother agrees with 
them in essentials they are willing to bear and forbear 
with him in regard to other matters; and by the exhibi- 
tion of meekness seck rather to win him over upon 
minor points, than by disapprobation and censure drive 
him to a greater distance from them. They abstain from 
‘judging one another, remembering that the kingdom of 
dod is not meat and drink, but righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.” Indeed this would seem to 
be the true spirit of religious tolerance. 

We might here go on to speak at large of the humili- 
ty, the patience, the zeal and other virtues of the Chris- 
tians in Germany. The whole however may be summed 
up in afew words by saying,—and it is a testimony 
which is deserved, and which the writer rejoices with 
his whole heart at being permitted thus publicly to say, 
that in no nation under heaven is the gospel, when re- 
ceived into good and honest hearts, more fully and faith- 
fully carried out in practice; no where is the spirit of 
the gospel more fully exemplified, or ‘‘every thought 
and deed brought more into captivity to the obedience 
of Christ.”°— Biblical Repository. 


PROPHETS. 


THE FINAL SUCCESS OF THE GOSPEL. 


That there are difficulties we are quite ready to ac- 
knowledge; we are by no means anxious to conceal them, 
as it respects their number or their magnitude. We 
know something of the obstinacy and perverseness of 
the human heart—something of its deep-rooted and bit- 
ter malignity againt God—something of its decided and 
desperate hostility to every thing that is pure and holy; 
we know something of the terrific forms which this bit- 
ter ermity assumes in pagan lands; something of the in- 
veteracy of habit; something of the power of a system, 
whose institutions and whose principles are wrought in 
the very texture and frame-work of society; and we know 
how hopeless would be the effort to nndermine and over- 
throw this state of things, so firmly settled, so deeply 
rooted, by the mere effort of human ingenuity, of humam 
skill, or by anarm of flesh. While, however, the states- 
man and the philosopher pour contempt on our under- 
taking, and regard it as the extreme of fanaticism and 
folly, we occupy ground on which they never stood, and 
we have resources at our command on which they never 
calculated. Is any thing too hard for the Lord? ‘‘Who 
art thou, O great mountain? Before Zerubbabel thou 
shalt become a plain.” Only admit that the cause is 
God's, and that the arm of omnipotence is guaranteed 
on its behalf, and all our fears are given to the winds. 
He may indeed, for the trial of our faith, and the exer- 
cise of our patience, in the accomplishment of his pur- 
poses, seem to delay; but though it should ever be re- 
membered that one day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day; though in a man- 
ner to humble our pride, and to convince us that in this 
great undertaking our confidence must be reposed ex- 
clusively in him, he may suffer us sometimes to endure 
disappointment, yet, as to the final issue, we can no more 
doubt than we can doubt the return of the seasons, or 


the rising of the morrow’s sun. Men talk about the | 
mighty fabric of eastern superstition, and about the 
power of prejudices, and about the fascinations of caste, 
as though these things were omnipotent,—and to mere 
human strength they are—but mighty as is the fabric, 
though it be consummated and cemented by the venera- 
tion and practices of ages and generations, and though 
it be deeply rooted in all the natural appetites and pas- 
sions of the human breast, yet, if God put his hand to 
the work, and employ his almighty power, “The strong 
shall be as tow, and the maker of it as a spark; and they 
shall both burn together, and none shall quench them.” 

There is no species of opposition, over which the gos- 
pel has not already triumphed, and over which it is not 
still destined to triumph. Can you conceive of difficul- 
ties more formidable than those which pressed around it, 
in the first age of Christianity. All the rank, learning, 
power, influence, eloquence, wisdom, and philosophy, of 
the world were overthrown by it, though its abettors, its 
supporters—the first heralds of salvation—-were the 
meanest and the most despised among men; fishermen, 
tax-gatherers, tent-makers- Against them power lifted 
up her arm, and authority promulgated her pact bigotry 
mustered her hosts—intolerance pointed her enmity— 
persecution opened her dungeons, forged her fetters, 
reared her gibbets, kindled her fires; and yet—at the 
peril of imprisonment and death, at the risk of all that 
men are accustomed to hold dear—these devoted ser- 
vants of the cross went forth: they scattered the seed of 
the kingdom; they nourished the seed they scattered 
with their blood; it was rendered, by an influence from 
heaven, prolific;and growing avery great tree, it speedily 
filled the earth with its foliage and the luxuriousness of 
its fruit. 

And hear, my brethren,—hear the pledge and promises 
of those triumphs which the gospel is yet destined to 
achieve, and which it must achieve, ere the predictions 
of ancijent times are accomplished; that the knowledge 
of the Lord shall cover the earth as the waters cover 
the sea. Then, Juggernaut shall bow before the cross; 
then, the Shasters of the Brahmin, and the Koran of Ma- 
hommet, shall be torn in pieces, and the fragments scat- 
terredtothe wind. Then, every pagan idol, every pagan 
altar, every Mahometan delusion, every popish supersti- 
tion, shall be crushed beneath the wheels of the triumph 
ear. Then, the cities of Pekin and Canton shall send 
forth their teeming populations to bid the Saviour wel- 
come. Myriads of voices in heaven shall respond to 
myriads on earth; and the anthem shall be heard like 
mighty thunder rolling through the universe of God, ‘*Hal- 
lelujah, hallelujah! the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth!” 
Visions of glory! Bright anticipations of the future! Shall 
they ever be realized? They shall, they must. God 
hath spoken it and he cannot lie; and to the declaration 
he has set the seal of an oath; and because he can swear 
by no greater, he has sworn by himself, saying, ‘‘Surely 
every knee shall bow to me, and every tongue confess 
that I am God.” RAFFLES. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ABRAHAM AND NIMROD. 


The following legendary story is found in a rabbinical 
work, entitled, ‘‘The Bereshith Rabba,’’? which unfolds 
the character of Abraham when surrounded by idolatry. 
Terah, the father of Abraham, was an idolater, and 
likewise a dealer in and maker of idols. It chanced one 
time that Terah went on a journey, and left Abraham to 
take care of and dispose of the idols during his absence. 
When a mancame to purchase an idol, Abraham asked 
him his age. When the man had answered him, Abra- 
ham replied, ‘‘Can it be possible, that a person .of your 
years can be so stupid as to worship that which was 
made but yesterday?” The man being quite overwhelmed 
with shame, hung down his head and departed. In this 
manner he served several. At Jength, there came an 
old woman, with a measure of fine flour in her hand, 
which she told him she had brought, as an offering to 
all the idols. Abraham at this was exceeding wroth, 
and took a large stick and broke all the idols, except 
the largest, which he left whole, and put the stick into 
his hand. When Terah returned, and perceived all the 
idols broken, he asked Abraham how that came to pass? 
Abraham informed him that there came an old woman, 
and brought an offering of fine flour to the idols, upon 
which they immediately fell together by the ears for the 
prize, when the Jarge one killed them all with the stick 
which he held in hishand. Terah feeling the force of 
the satire, was greatly exasperated, and accused him 
before Nimrod, to be punishec for the contempt shown 
to his gods. Abraham was urged by the tyrant to wor- 
ship fire. ‘Great King,” said he, ‘*would it not be bet- 
ter to worship water? It is mightier than ffre, having 
the power to extinguish it. ‘Worship the water, then,” 


— 
said Nimrod. “Methinks,” rejoined Abraham, “it would 
be more reasonable to worship the clouds, since they 
carry the waters and throw them down upon the earth. 
“Well then,” said the impatient King, “worship the 
clouds, which by thine own confession possess great 
power!” “Nay,” continued Abraham, “if power is to 
be the object of adoration, the preference ought to be 
given to the wind, which by its greater force scatters the 
clouds, and drives them before it.” “I see,” said Nim 
rod, ‘‘we shall never have done with this prattler: 
worship the wind then, and we will pardon thy former 
profanations.”” ‘Be not angry, great King,” said Abra- 
ham, “I cannot worship the fire, nor the water, nor the 
clouds, nor the wind, nor any of the things thou callest 
gods. The power they possess is derived from a Being, 
not only most powerful, but full of mercy and love, the 
Creator of heaven and earth. Him alone will I wor- 
ship.” ‘Well then,” said the tyrant, “since thou re- 
fuseth to adore the fire, thou shalt speedily be made 
sensible of its mighty power.’ He ordered Abraham 
to be thrown into a fiery furnace. But God delivered 
him from the raging flames. Haran, the brother of 
Abraham, was questioned concerning his faith, who 
answered, “If Abraham succeeds, I will be of his faith; 
but if not, of Nimrod’s.”” He was thrown into the fur- 
nace, where he was presently consumed. ‘And Haran 
died before (in the presence of) his father Terah, in the 
land of his nativity, in Ur (the fire, for so the word sig- 
nifies) of the Chaldees.” (Gen. xi. 28.) See David 
Levi's Lingua Sacra; Calmet’s Dict., Art., Abraham; Hur- 
witz. Hebrew Tales, p. 142. 


ORIGIN OF TIE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

From the Anglo-Saxons we derive the names of the 
most ancient officers among us—of the greater part of 
the divisions of the kingdom, and of almost all our 
towns and villages. From them we derive our language; 
of which the structure, and a majority of its words, 
much greater than those who have not thought on the 
subject would at first easily believe, are Saxon. 

Of sixty-nine words, which make up the Lord’s Prayer, 
there are only five not Saxon; the best example of the | 
natural bent of our Janguage, and of the words apt to 
be chosen by those who speak and write it without de- 
sign. Of eighty-one words in the soliloquy of Hamlet, 
thirteen only are of Latin origin. Even in a passage of 
ninety words in Milton, whose diction is more learned 
than that of any other poet, there are only sixteen Latin 
words. In four verses of the authorized version of 
Genesis, which contain about a hundred and thirty 
words, there are no more than five Latin. In seventy- 
nine words of Addison, whose perfect taste preserved 
him from a pedantic or constrained preference for any 
portion of the language, we find only fifteen Latin. In 
later times the language has rebelled against the bad 
taste of those otherwise vigorous writers, who, instead 
of ennobling their style like Milton, by the position and 
combination of words, have tried to raise it by unusual 
and far-fetched expressions. Dr. Johnson himself,from 
whose corruptions English style is only recovering, in 
eighty-seven words of his fine parallel between Dryden 
and Pope, has found means to introduce no more than 
twenty-one of Latin derivation. The language of fami- 
liar intercourse, the terms of jest and pleasantry, and 
those of necessary business, the idioms of peculiar 
phrases into which words naturally run, the proverbs, 
which are the condensed and pointed sense of the peo- 
ple, the particles, on which our Syntax depends, and 
which are of perpetual recurrence;—all these founda- 
tions of a language are more decisive proofs of the 
Saxon origin of ours, than even the great majority of 
Saxon words in writing, and the still greater majority in 
speaking. 

In all cases where we have preserved a whole family 
of words, the superior significancy of a Saxon over a 
Latin term is most remarkable. ‘*Well-being arises 
from well doing,” is a Saxon phrase, which may be 
thus rendered into the Latin part of the language:— 
“Felicity attends virtue;” but how inferior in force is 
the Jattery in the Saxon phrase, the parts or roots of 
words being significant in our language, and familiar to 
our eyes and ears, throw their whole meaning into the 
compounds and derivations, while the Latin words of 
the same import, having their roots and elements in a 
foreign language, carry only a conventional significa- 
tion to an English ear. It must be a subject of wonder 
that language should have any closer connexion with the 
thoughts and feelings which it denotes, than our philoso- 
phy can always explain. As words convey these cle- 
ments of the character of each particular mind, so the 
structure and idioms of a language, those properties 
of which, being known to us only by their effect, we are 
obliged to cali its spirit and genius, seem to represent the 


character or assemblage of quality which distinguishes 
one people from others.—Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
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POLAR BEARS. 


In 1788, Captain Cook, of the Archangel, when near 
the coast of Spitzbergen, found himself suddenly be- 
tween the paws of a bear. He instantly called upon 
the surgedn who accompanied him to fire; which the 
latter did with such admirable promptitude and preci- 
sion, that he shot the beast through the head, and de- 
livered the captain. Mr. Hawkins, of the Everthorpe, 
in July, 1818, having pursued and twice struck a large 
bear, had raised his lance for a third blow, when the 
animal sprang forward, seized him by the thigh, and 
threw him over his head into the water. Fortunately it 
used this advantage only to effect its own escape.— 
Captain Scoresby mentions a boat’s crew which attacked 
a bear in the Spitzbergen Sea; but the animal having 
succeeded in climbing the sides of the boat, all the 
sailors threw themselves for safety into the water, where 
they hung by the gunwale. The victor entered triumph- 
antly, and took possession of the barge, where it sat 
quietly till it was shot by another party. The same 
writer mentions the ingenious contrivance of a sailor, 
who, being pursued by one of those creatures, threw 
down successively his hat, jacket, handkerchief, and 
every other article in his possession, when the brute 
pausing at each, gave the sailor always acertain advan- 
tage, and enabled him finally to regain the vessel. 

[Edinburgh Cabinet Library; Polar Sea and Regions. 


THE DETRACT 


The Detractor utters not a word that does not betray 
the malignancy of his soul./If he is asked—what sort 
of a person is such a oné he replies as if the man’s 
genealogy had been required: Ah, I know him: his fath- 
er’s name was at first Sozias; a name befitting his servile 
condition; it was while he served as a common soldier 
that he acquired the name of Sosistratus: some time af- 
terwards he was inscribed among the citizens of the 
lower order. As to his mother, she was a noble Thra- 
cian, no doubt, for women of her sort are accounted noble 
in that country. The man himself is such as his origin 
would lead one to suppose—he is the veriest scoundrel 
alive.’ Then he adds, in explanation of what he said 
of the man’s mother, ‘These Thracian women practice 
every sort of outrage on the highway.’ 

If he comes into company where a neighbour is de- 
famed, he presently takes the lead in the conversation: 
‘Yes,’ he begins, ‘there is not a being on earth I detest 
so much as the man you are speaking of: his looks are 
enough to condemn him: was there ever such a villain? 
you may take, as a specimen of his character, what I 
know to be a fact,—that he ordinarily sends his wife to 
market with three half-pence to buy provisions for the 
whole family; and that he obliges her to bathe in cold 
water in the depth of winter.’ 

The moment any one leaves the company, the de- 
tractor fails not to introduce some tale to his disadvan- 
tage; nor is there any one of his friends, or any member 
of the family, who escapes the scourge of his tongue: 
he will even speak ill of the dead. 


THERE ARE WHO SCATTER AND YET INCREASE. 


The following anecdote, related of the Rev. William 
Whateley, A. M., at once shows the happy effect of his 
preaching, and the honourable liberality of his spirit.— 
Having in a sermon warmly recommended his hearers 
to put in a purse by itself, a certain portion of every 
pound of the profits of their worldly trades, for works 
of piety; he observed that, instead of secret grudging 
when objects of charity were presented, they would 
look out for them, and rejoice to find them. A neigh- 
bouring clergyman hearing him, and being deeply affect- 
ed with what he so forcibly recommended, went to him 


after the sermon was ended, and asked what proportion } 
to] 


of his income he ought in conscience to give. 
that,” said he, ‘‘l am not to prescribe to others; but I 
will tell you what hath been my own practice. You 


know, sir, some years ago, I was often beholden to you 


for the loan of ten pounds at a time. The truth is, | 
could not bring the year about, though my receipts were 


not despicable, and I was not at al) conscious of any un-. 


necessary expenses. At length, I inquired of my family 
what relief was given to the poor; and not being satis- 
fied, 1 instantly resolved to lay aside every tenth of all 
my receipts for charitable purposes; and the Lord has 
made me so to thrive since I adopted, this method, that 
now, if you have occasion, J can lend you ten times as 
much as I have formerly been forced to borrow. 


Sense and Modesty connected. 
Distrustful sense with modest caution speaks; 
It still looks home, and short excursions makes, 
But rattling nonsense in full volleys breaks. 


THE VOICE OF THE DEAD. 


O! there are moments when the cares of life 
Press on the wearied spirit; when the heart 
Is fainting in the conflict, and the crown, 
The bright, immortal crown, for which we strive, 
Shines dimly through the gathering mists of earth. 
Then, voices of the dead! sweet, solemn voices! 
How have I heard ye, in my inmost soul!! 
Voices of those, who while they walk’d on earth, 
Were link’d unto my spirit, by the ties 
Of pure affection—love more strong than death!— 


Ye cry, ‘Frail child of earth! tried, tempted one! » 


Shrink not! despond not! strive as we have striven 
In the stern conflict—yet a little while, 

And thou shalt be as we are—thou shalt know 
How far the recompense transcends the toil.” 


Sweet sister! thou wert parted from my side, 
Ere yet one shade had dimm’d thy loveliness— 
While still the holy light of innocence 
Was radiant round thee—thou hast pass’d away, 
In purity unsullied, to His bosom, 

Who in his love, said, ‘‘Suffer little children 

To come unto me, and forbid them not.” 

Mine only sister! thou art calling me— 

By all a sister’s love, by every hope 

Which wither’d at thy tomb to bloom in heaven— 
To that bright home, where all the sever’d links 
Of the household band again shall join, 

Nor through eternity the silver chain 

Of purity, and love, and peace, be broken. 


Friend of my youth! how lately in thy beauty 


And gladness, thou wert with me! Life’s young flowers 
Were budding round us;—now, my lips have press’d 


Their last, sad kiss upon thy pale, calm brow, 
And the delight of many eyes is hid 


In the dark house of death. My friend! my friend!— 


’Tis thy sweet voice is pleading—shall the hope, 
Which tinged, as with a ray of heavenly light, 


The clouds which gather’d round the parting hour— 


The blessed hope of meeting thee again, 
Where death is not, be lightly cast away? 


My mother! O my mother, thoughts of thee 
Come o’er my spirit, like the dews of heaven 
Upon the fainting flowers. Best belov’d 
Of all the dear departed! to thy child 
Thine image rises, in thy mournful sweetness, 
And touching beauty, fading from the earth. 

I hear thy voice as when I knelt before thee, 

And thou didst lay thy hand upon my head, 

And raise thy tearful eyes to heaven in prayer 
To.Him who, though the motber leave her child, 
Will not forsake the orphan. Thy full soul 

Was pour’d in supplication, dying saint! 

Wert thou not heard? surely thou wert! by Him, 
Who loving thee, hath call’d thee to himself! 
Surely thou wert'!—even now that voice of prayer, 
Is floating round me, breathing hope and peace. 
Thy God has been my God—thy trust, my trust— 
His goodness faileth not-—-O! may he grant, 

That yet again the mother with her child 


. May bow to worship him, the merciful, 


In that bright temple where no tone of sorrow 
Is mingling in the rapturous burst of praise! 
Christian Examiner. 


SOLITUDE. 


O sacred solitude: divine retreat! 

Choice of the prudént! envy of the great! 

By thy pure stream, op in thy waving shade, 
We court fair wisderh, that celestial maid: 
The genuine offspring of her lov’d embrace, 
(Strangers on earth,) are innocence and peace, 
There from the ways of men laid safe ashore, 
We smile to hear the distant tempest roar; 


There, bless’d with health, with bus’ness unperplex’d, 


This life we relish, and ensure the next. 
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NOTICE. 

The Publisher returns his sincere thanks to the nu- 
merous subscribers to this paper, who have so promptly 
and cheerfully paid their subscriptions for the present 
year—and informs all those who shall not have paid for 
the present volume, or year, by the first day of January, 
next, that their names will be stricken from the subscrip- 
tion Book without respect to persons. 

Those subscribers who are prompt in their payments 
will duly appreciate the reciprocal kind feelings of the 
publisher, and will, no doubt, avail themselves of the 
privilege offered in the terms below, of paying in ad- 
vance. The tender is made ona firm reliance on the 
best efforts of the ministers and members of the Church, 
in their immediate and active co-operation to extend 
the subscription list. | 

The patronage of the Church paper may well be con- 
sidered as a safe standard to judge of the prosperity of 
the Church. Upwards of 600 subscribers have been re- 
ceived since the commencement of the present volume. 
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The price of the second volume of this paper is $3 
per annum, payable at the close of the year. Or $2 50 


if paid before the issue of the 26th number of the 
volume. 
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by the first day of January next, will be considered in 
full for the second volume. 
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